like the Cats' Home. We girls used to queue up like this
before the one bath to a floor. How often I've stood on the
cold, linoleum-covered passage, warming one foot against
the other, and sighed: "Shall I ever be rich enough to have
a bath of my own?"

It was good to get back to work after being laid up with
a froggy throat, and thrilling to be back in the south coast
area, which was now part of the second front. One morn-
ing I was told that arrangements had been made for us to
go out to H.M.S. Thyne. The admiral's barge was sent to
fetch us and we gave our first show at sea. Three hundred
and fifty jolly jack-tars and their officers crammed the little
theatre-chapel-lecture cabin.

Motoring back to London, one saw evidences on all sides
of the destruction wrought by the robot planes. The
crowded districts of London were again hard hit. We passed
squares in which all the little houses and shops were ruined.
Though the bombs had fallen hours earlier, they were still
carrying the dead from the ruins. But what broke my heart
were the little homes, roofless, and exposed to the elements.
It had been raining for forty-eight hours. Somehow there
was something cruelly indecent about the exposure of those
rooms with their pathetic furnishings. You knew that each
of these wrecked homes had cost its owner all his life and
his savings to acquire.

In the bombed-out districts neighbours were helping each
other, sharing the misfortune, the anxiety, and the tragedy
of death. The robots had broken the reserve which has
always been a characteristic of British life. "Keep yourself
to yourself/' Mother used to say.

Though the rain poured pitilessly; children dug in the
rubble seeking clothing and toys. One man, after working
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